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The Superintendent of Public Instruction would re- 
spectfully suggest to all persons, whether district offi- 
cers, township inspectors, or others, who may wish his 
opinion, gn any questions arising under the operation of 
the school laws, that it is highly important for the par- 
ties, desiring such opinion to agree on a statement of the 
facts in their respective cases, and the points at issue.— 
It is obvious that unless this principle is observed, the 
Superintendent is liable to be misled, and unwittingly 
to involve in still greater difficulty those whom he would 
wish to serve. 

A partial representation of any case is almost certain 
to lead toa wrong decision. Hence ex-parte statements 
and questions cannot safely be answered ; because the 
opinion formed and given may be directly the reverse of 
what it would be, were all the facts and circumstances 
of the case presented. It is true, questions of general 
interest, such as all questions ef mere construction of 
law, may at.all times be safely answered. But no de- 
cision of any particular case can be made with safety, 
without a fair and full presentation of its attendant cir- 
cumstances. 

It is respectfully suggested, that it is hardly consistent 
with the rules of propriety and good neighborhood, for 
any individual to write and make his statements, which 
may be, though not intended to be, colored and partial 
in their bearings, an: propose his questions, when the 
answer to be given is expected to affect, and is sought 
to be obtained for the purpose of affecting, the rights 
and interests of others, and perhaps of the whole com- 
munity. Consequently the Superintendent cannot safe- 
ly answer such questions, or give his opinion on any 
case, anless the parties agree on a statement of facts 
and the questions to be presented. 

If any instance should occur, in which the parties 
cannot so agree, thenit is recommended, should they 
still desire an opinion, that they present separately, each 
his own statement, with such evidence as he can fur- 
nish of its correctness. In all instances, if there are any 
records which have a bearing om the case, a copy of so 
much as pertains to the question, certified by the proper 
officer, should be forwarded. Let the points in dispute 
be clearly stated, and the ground of difference in the 
statement of facts and circumstances. 

Whenever the district board, or the board of inspec- 
tors, wish the expression of an opinion as to the proper 
course to be pursued in any case, it is requested that 
the communication, which they may send, be signed 
officially. This will prevent any m‘sapprehension as to 
the nature and object of the letter ; and secure a prompt 
reply. The Superintendent is daily receiving letters, 
proposing questions and cases of difficulty, which he 
regrets to say he cannot safely answer, for the reasons 
above suggested ; but would do so with pleasure were 
they presented in such a form as to prevent mistake.— 
It is his most earnest desire to do all in his power, while 
in his present position, to promote learning and general 
eo-operation in all the districts throughout the state, in 
carrying forward and sustaining the great business of 
educating the rising generation. 





Hon. Lucius Lyon, and Hon. IsaaeE. Crary, will 
please accept the thanks of the publisher for several 
highly important documents and. papers. 


The first two numbers of the Ohio Common School 
Director have been received. It is published once in 
two months, by order of the legislature of the state, and 
conducted by Hon. Samuri Lewis, Superintendent of 
Common Schools for Ohio. The object of the paper is 
to furnish all parts of the state with such information as 
is needed in regard to the act of the late sessionof the leg- 
islature, for the better regulation and support of schools ; 
and such forms of proceeding under the law as its provis- 
ionsdemand. Ohio seems to have taken up the subject of 
education in earnest. ‘The late act creates permanently 
the office of Superintendent of Common Schools—which 
is filled with a worthy and an efficient officer. Success 
to every enterprize and every effort for the diffusion of 
knowledge. 

Kentucky has also caught something of the education 
spirit of the age. The last session of her legislature was 
distinguished by the passage oi.a general law for the 
better o:ganization and support of free schools, and the 
appointment of a Superintendent of Common Schools. 
If the people take hold of the subject with vigor, the 
multitude of the rising generation in that state will be 
educated. 


Three numbers of the Youth’s Penny Paper have 
come to hand. Itis a weekly publication of four pages 
octavo, and is in all respects well executed. It is de- 
signed for children and youth, and edited by TuzoporE 
Dwieut, Jr. The two following articles are from the 
second number : 

First LESSON IN DRAWING, ON PRINCIPLES MOST 
RECOMMENDED BY AN ARTIST OF Paris.—Take a lead 

mcil or crayon and paper, or a slate and pencil, or a 
Bit of chalk or coal and a smooth board. Make a strait 
mark down, or perpendicular. Is it as straight and even 
as youcan make it? If not, make a better one. Make 
a level-line of the same length. Make a straight line 
slanting from right to left. Make one slanting from left 
to right. _Make a round or circle. Make a half-round 
or semi-circle. Make one bending the other way.— 
Draw an oval or egg shape. A half-oval. Another 
bending the other way. Erase all these and draw them 
over again from memory. What are you to make first? 
What next? &c. 

Now pictures of some things may be made of only 
perpendicular and level lines. What is there in this 
room which is made of them? Draw it. What lines 
make ge shape ofa slate? Ofabook? Ofasheetof 

er 
lace a book so that it shall touch the table with one 
corner. -What lines will represent it as it now appears ? 

What objects do you see that are in the form of a cir- 
cle? Draw some.of them. 

What letters of the capital Roman alphabet, A RC 
D &c. are made-only of perpendicular and level lines ? 
What of slanting and level ones? What of semi-circu- 
lar and perpendicular ones? Make them. 


THE LOVE OF ADMIRATION. 

Some people think they never can do well unless they 
can do better than somebody else. They have a wrong 
view of duty. Right is right, whether one or a thou- 
sand do it, or whether nobody does it. If others do 
right, therefore, they do us no harm. If they do better 
than we, it is our fault, and not theirs. Let us give them 
all the credit they deserve, and improve by their ex- 
ample. ; 

It is very dangerous sometimes to try to do more than 
others. We may be tempted to do more than right ; and 
thatis wrong. People become very selfish indeed, who 
judge of themselves by others, and not by the rule of 
duty. Have Idone right? Am I doing right? These 
are the proper questions. Not, Is it better than this or 
that one, or not so bad as somebody else ? 

A person who begins life wishing to be admired, has 
many dangers and mortifications before him. How 
shall he avoid them? Try to be loved. A boy who 





went to a school which I attended, wished to be thought 
strong, and went to fighting. He had his arm broken, 
and suffered pain in it for several weeks. It is weak 
now. 

A few days ago, the captain of the steamboat Mv- 
selle, at Cincinnati, overheated his boilers, that he might 
go down the Ohio river faster than ariother boat. There 
were about two hundred and sixty people on board ; 
but he thought more about being admired for command- 
ing a swift boat, than.of the lives of his passengers, and 
the love which their friends had for them: 

On, if he had been taught a lessonof wisdom when he 
was young! But no—the boilers burst, fathers, moth- 
ers, children, friends, strangers—about two hundred 
and twenty of them—were scalded and drowned, in less 
time than you have spent in reading this story. He was 
thrown into the air a great distance, and fell dead in a 
street. Some were thrown across the rwer, and many 
are now lying in bed, and smarting all over with the 
blisters. made by the hot steam. j 

Is not the love of admiration a very foolish and dan- 
gerous feeling ? 
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The editor has mooted an interesting question, which 
we hope to see discussed in his columns, although it 
strikes us at once that it is one of those self-evident pro- 
positions that is hardly susceptible of discussion. It is 
this—Do all children love to learn? For ourselves, we 
cannot doubt that the natural tendency of every mind 
is to improve its faculties. 'Tosay that God has not giv- 
en it this innate a-piration, would detract from one of 
his essential attributes—perfectien. ‘That tendency to- 
wards mental perfection cannot be destroyed. It is a 
principle that exists in spite of all obstacles. Gravita- 
tion may be resisted—overcome ; but the principle re- 
mains. So withthe mind. Its natural love of self-ele- 
vation may be retarded in developing itself; it may be 
diverted from its course ; it may in tme and under pe- 
culiar circumstances be wholly c in ‘cracted ; but the 
principle, one of the surest indic ‘ions of "s 
ness, cannot be annihilated. It is for these, among oth- 
er reasons, that we have ever been disposed to consider 
parental discipline, properly manifested, as the chief 
regulator of this innate propensity in the child. With 
the parent it lies to give the mind its right direction, and 
encourage its progress. This we believe may always 
be done without coercive training. Favor nature, and 
all can be accomplished that the parent and philanthro- 
pist may desire. Thwart nature, and you at once erect 
an impediment that after years of severe discipline may 
not remove. We confess, that we were more pleased 
with that part of the editor’s address before the conven- 
tion which referred to very early education, than with 
all the rest put together; and we fully agree with him 
that it would-be exceedingly difficult to conceive of a 
rational being entirely destitute of this principle—the 
natural aspiration after perfection. He well asks, if a 
desire of knowledge is not one of the original inherent 
properti¢s of the human mind, what is ?—Detroit Jour. 

It would seem that all reflecting minds must admit 
the truth of the above remarks, so far as they relate 
to the question proposed. But how often do teachers 
hear from parents such complaints as these—* Our chil- 
dren dislike their books—they dislike to go to school— 
they never take up a book unless driven to it—we want 
to have them learn, but they appear determined to re- 
sist al! our ‘attempts to teach them, and the instructors 
we have heretofore employed, have succeeded no bet- 
ter than ourselves. It is painful to think of it, but truth 
obliges us to say that they seem to cherish a growing 
dislike to schools, books and teachers. If you can doany- 
thing to overcome this difficulty, we wish you would.” 
To these complaints, the confession is often added that 
these same children have been frequently and severely 
punished, and in various ways, but all to no purpose. 
This is no fiction—it is truth, and well may it be said 
in this case, as it has been in others, that truth is stran- 
ger than fiction. 

How then is this representation to be reconciled with 
the principle—that all children love to learn—which the 
editor of the Detroit Journal seems to consider “as one 
of those self-evident propositions, that is hardly suscep- 
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tible of discussion.” Soon after the meeting of the late 
convention, a very worthy gentleman said to a friend, 
“TI should’ presume from. the remarks of the Superin- 
tendent that he is not much acquainted with children— 
and especially from his remark, that he would never 
command a child to go and get his book, I should infer 
that he can have none of his own.” It is obvious that 
in the mind of this gentleman—and he is only one of 
many—aversion to schools and books, in other words, 
aversien to learning, is associated with all his ideas of 
children. 

In regard tothe intimation that the Superintendent is 
unacquainted with children, he would simply state that 
he has. had, in years gone by, ‘under his care and in- 
struction, exclusive of Sabbath schools, and bible class- 
es, rising of five hundred different individuals of vari- 
ous ages. It is true, he has seen numbers, who enter- 
tained the greatest aversion to the books put into their 
hands. And it would have been a singular fact in the 
history of the human mind, had it been otherwise. Be- 
sides their teachers had been to them as their books— 
dark bodies, neither emitting nor reflecting one ray of 
light to. their minds, to cheer them on in the path of 
knowledge. They were,to them—both teachers and 


books—as unintelligible, as would be the Principia of | - 


Newton, or the Celeste Mecanique of La Place, to the 
unleitered African. Furthermore, some of them had 
come to the conclusion that it was not for them to learn 
—they had been so often told that they were dull and 
stupid: and could not learn, that they began seriously to 
believe the charge to be true. 

But the publisher has seen the countenances of those 
same children brighten with expressions of the highest 
gratification, on discovering that the fault was not in 
themselves ;—that they could learn, and learn too with 
great facility and ease, He has seen also the sad and 
fearful: look changed in a moment, by a kind word, to 
one of confidence and peace ; and has never yet come 
in contact with the individual, whose intellectual and 
moral powers could not be reached and influenced by 
such considerations and motives as are suited to the 
youthful mind. But let it be remembered, that these 
must be presented to them in a language which they 
can understand ; and then they will be felt in all their 
weight and importance. ‘ 

It is true also, that the publisher has children of his 
own ; and hence spoke with more confidence, because he 
spoke from experience, when he deprecated the course 
of commanding and compelling children to get their 
books and read. In his own case, he is in the habit, 
from time to time, of furnishing his children—one of 
whom is seven and the other not yet nine—with such 
books as he thinks they can understand. If indeed a 
book proves to be of this character, it is read through 
again and again ; if not, it is soon laid aside. 

When his children return from the Sabbath school, 
it is soon perfectly obvious whether the books, which 


they have drawn from the library, are to be read. If} 


the story, which they relate, is told in plain and simple 
language, end is in itself fitted to interest the human 
mind, they are read ; and there is no need of urging or 
compulsion. But, as is sometimes the case, if beyond 
their capacity, or insipid and unworthy of attention, why 
should they be urged and compelled by the exercise of 
mere authority, to read them ? 

Here let it be asked—what man or woman reads a 
book, that is not interesting? and how can it be inte- 
resting, if not understood. Why then should children 
be forced to read what they cannot understand? What 
earthly good caa it do? It is affirmed, with confidence, 
that children will read all that it is desirable they should 
read, if only furnished with suitable books—and suitable 
books are such and such only as they can understand. 
These remarks are based upon the observation and ex- 
perience of the last twenty years. It is proper to add, 
that it is highly important often to question children on 
what they are reading, and to ask them to read to-you 
the most pleasing and striking parts of their books. 








CIRCULAR—No. 3. 


OrFice oF SUPERINTENDENT ort 
Pusuic INstRUCTION, 


Marshall, June 5, 1838. ~ 
To. Purchasers of University and School Lands: 

The first section.of an act approved April 6, 1833, 
contains the following provisions : 

“* Be enacted ‘by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the State of Michigan, That the time of pay- 
ment of the moneys arising from the sale of the univer- 
sity and primary school lands, is here! y extended to the 
first day of December next ; and the superintendent of 
public instruction is hereby directed to extend said pay- 
ment, upon receiving from the purchaser or purchasers 
of said land, a written assent and agreement that the 
said moneys falling due shall and will then, and at the 
time, be paid, with the interest, and that all future pay- 
ments shall be made the same tjme, in each and every 
year, until the whole amuunt is paid ; provided, that, in 
his opinion, such extension can be made without injury 
or prejudice to the said funds respectively ” 

The undersigned would propose, to all.such purchas- 
ers.as Wish an extension of time, agreeable to the above 
provisions, the following form of assent and agreement. 
To the Superintendent of Public Instruction: I, A. B. 
of the township of and county of hereby 
agree to pay, with interest, the sum falling due on the 

day of for my purchase -of the of sec- 
tion in township range on the first day of 
December next, and t> pay all future instalments, with 
interest, at the same time, in ach and every year, until 
the whole emount due is paid. 

Any one claiming under:the name of any original 
purchaser, must be careful to insert the name of said pur- 
chaser in the notige, and sign the same as assignee. 

It is to be remembered that all such as do not forward 
to this office the foregoing notice, will be -expected to 
pay at the time and place speeified in their respzctive 
certificates ; otherw-se a forleiture must ensue. 

JOHN D. PIERCE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

&? For the benefit of purchasers, publishers of pa- 
pers throughout the state are desired to insert the above 
in their respective papers. 


HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN COWARDS. 

Many parents pursue such a course in the training 
and diseipline of their children, as infallibly to make them 
cowards. Others suffer their domestics to adopt such 
a course of treatment in their daily intercourse with 
them as necessarily produces the same result. Such 
parents often wonder why their children should be so 
cowardly, and seemingly mean spirited, while others 
around them appear manly and couragcous in their dis- 
position and conduct. ‘They seem hardly to imagine 
that the fault of their being so is, in almost all cases, 
exclusively their owa—they have made their children 
what they were not ofiginally. : 

Naturally, children are not cowards—they usually 
evince more courage than discretion. .Hence if they are 
cowards, the fault is not to be attributed to any defect 
in the constitution of their being—nor is it to be attri- 
buted to any defective organization of the bodily func- 
tions. The fault arises not from any mistake or defect 
in the workmanship of the all wise.and perfect Creator. 
Parents must thank themselves for it—and it is time for 
them, and it would become them, to look around, and 
see what they have done, and are doing and suffering 
others to do, to make their children what they were 
not, as they came from the hand of the Creator. 

But if parents wish their children to be cowards, it is 
the easiest thing imaginable to make them such. If, how- 
ever, they would have them otherwise, they will infalli- 
bly become cowardly if injudiciously treated in early life. 
Let their curiosity be excited and their imaginations in- 
flamed by the daily recital of the most wonderful stories 
of ghosts, hobgoblins, witches, and wizzards, that su- 





perstition has ever invented, or folly published, and 
the work is not only fairly begun, but nearly accom- 
plished. Let the graveyard be frequently alluded to 
with a knowing, melancholy air, and shrouded with a 
mysterious gloom, and peopled with apparitions and 
specters through the darkness of night; and especially 
let them be told from time to time, that if they do this 
or that, the dark will catch them, and as a. punishment 
occasionally be shut up ma dark room where bears and 
bugbears may get them, and the work is done. 4 

The love of the marvelous and wonderful, being thu: 
early developed and unduly stimulated, it gains the 
ascendancy, and.in spite of reason and conscience, how- 
ever subsequently well informed, vontrols all the other 
operations and powers of the human mind. It is not 
in the power of the most gifted intellect—matured by 
a ling courso of study—and adorned with all the refine- 
ments of civilization—entirely to rid i'self of the effects 
of such early training. It is not indeed in the power of 
man, entrenched even in the strong holds of christianity 
itself, to rise on all occasions whelly above the influ- 
ence of these early associations. Whatever is thus 
vividly impressed upon the susceptible mind of children, 
will remain while life remains, and be more or less 
powerfully and sensibly felt through all its occupations 
and movements. : 

There is yet another method of making cowards, 
which some parents unwittingly adopt, that leads with 
unerring certainty-to the same result. Let a parent be 
continually using in the presence of his children and 
towards them, such language as this—and the effect is 
certain—* I am afraid you will be afraid to go to that 
place—there may be something in the way—perhaps a 
horse, or a cow, or a pig—think you will be afraid ?— 
Come, go to bed—but I am afraid you will be afraid of 
the dark—will-you not ?””: Now mark the necessary re- 
sult. The moment such children come in sight of a 
horse, or @ cow, or a pig, when away from home, the 
idea of harm is immediately suggested, and fear excited. 
So also the moment they enter a dark room, or go out 
in the night, the same thoughts arise in the mind, and 
the same feelings are excited often to a most painful and 
overpowering degree. Whereas, if no idea of their be- 
ing afraid had not ever been suggested to them, they 
would readily have passed whatever they might have 
met in the road, or gone into a dark room, or out in the 
night, Without the leas! fear or conception of evil. . 
REMARKABLE INSTANCES OF ADAPTATION AND 

CONTRIVANCE IN NATURE. 

If any quant'ty of matter, as a pound of wool or iron, 
is fashioned into a red of a ‘certain length, say one foot, 
the rod will be strong in proportion to its thickness ; and 
if the figure is the same, that thickness can only be in- 
creased by making it hollow. Therefore, hollow rods 
or tubes, of the same length and quantity of matter, 
have more strength than solid ones. . This is a principle 
so well understood now, that engineers make their axles 
and other parts of machinery hollow, and, therefore, 
stronger with the same weight, than they would be if 
thinner and solid. Now the bones of animals are all 
more or less hollow ; and are therefore, stronger with 
the same weight and quantity of matter, than they eth- 
erwise could be. . But birds have the largest bones in 
proportion to their weight : their bones are more hollow 
than those of animals which do not fly; and therefore, 
they have strength without having to carry more weight 
than is absolutely necessary. Their quills derive 
strength from the same construction. They have anoth- 
er peculiarity to help their flight. No other animals 
have any communication between the air vessels of 
their lungs and the hollow parts of their bodies: but 
birds have ; and by this means, they can blow ont their 
bodies as we do a bladder, and thus make themselves 
ligater, when they would either make their flight to- 
wards the ground slower, or rise more swiftly, or float 
more easily in the air. Fishes possess power of the 
same kind, though not by the same means. They have 
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air bladders in their bodies, and can puff them out, or 


press them closer, at pieasure—when they want to rise 
in the water, they fill out the bladder, and this lightens 
them. If the bladder breaks, the fish remains at the 
bottom, and can only be held up by the most laburious 
exertions of the fins and tail. Accordingly, flat fish, as 
skaits and flounders, which have no air bladdérs, sel- 
dom rise from the bottom, but are found lying on banks 
in the sea, or at the bottom of sea rivers. 

The pressure-of weight of the atmosphere, as shown 
by the barometer and air pump, is near 15 pounds on 
every square inch, so that if we could entirely sque:ze 
out the air between .our two hands, they would cling 
together with a force equal to the pressure of double 
this weight, beeause the air would press upon both 
hands ; and, if we could continue to suck or squeeze 
out the air between one hand and the wall, the hand 
would stick fast to the wall, being pressed on it with the 
weight of above two hundred weight, that is, near 15 
pounds on every square inch of the hand. Now bya 
late most curious discovery of Sir Eiward Horne, the dis- 
tinguished anatomist, it is found that this is the very pro- 
cess by which flies and other insects. of similar descrip- 
tion, are enabled to walk up perpendicular surfaces how- 
ever smooth, as the’sides of walls and panes of glass in 
windows; and to walk as easily along the ceiling of a 
room, with their bodies downwards and their feet over 
head. Their feet, when examined by a microscope, are 
founlto have flat skins or flaps, like the feet of web- 
footed animals,-as ducks and geese; and they have to- 


wards the back part or heel, but inside the skin or flap, ’ 


two very small toes, so commected with the flap as to 
draw it closely down upon the glass or wall the fly 
walks on, and to squeeze out the air completely, so that 
there isa vacuum made between the fvot and glass or 
wall. The consequence of this is that the air presses 
the foot on the wall with a very considerable force, com- 
pared with the weight of the fly ; for, if its feet are to 
its body in the same proportion as ours are to our bodies, 
since we could support a single hand on the ceiling of 
the room, (provided it made a vacuum,) more than our 
whole weight, namely, a weight of fifteen stone, the fly 
can easily move in four feet in the same manner, by help 
of the vacuum made under its feet. It has likewise been 
found that some of the larger sea animals are by the 
same construction, only upon a greater scale, enabled to 
climb the perpendicular and smooth surfaces of the ice 
hills among which they live. Some kinds of lizards 
have the same power of climbing, and of ereeping with 
their bodies downwards along the ceiling of a room ; 
and the means by which they are enabled to do so are 
the same. In the large feet of these animals, the con- 
trivance is easily observed, of the two toes or tighten- 
ers, by which the skin of the foot is pinned down, and 
the air excluded in the act of walking or climbing ; but 
it is the very same only upon a larger scale, with the 
meckanism of a flea’s or a butterfly’s foot; and both 
operations, the climbing of the sea-horse in the ice and 
the creeping of the fly on the window or the ceiling, 
are performed exactly by the same power—the weight 
of the atmosphere—which causes the quicksilver to 
stand in the weather-glays, the wind to whistle through 
the key-hole and the pistun to descend in a steam-engine. 

The contrivance by which some creeper plants are 
enabled to climb walls, and fix themselves, deserves at- 


tention. The, Virginia creeper has a small tendril, end- 


ing in a claw, each toe of which has a knob, thickly set 
with extremely small bristles ; they grow into the invisi- 
ble pores of the wall, and swelling, stick there as long 
as the plant grows, and prevent the branch from falling ; 
but when the plant dies, they become thin again, and 
drop out, so that the branch falls down. The Vaniila 
plant of the West Indies, climbs around trees likewise 
by means of tendrils ; but when it has fixed itself, the 
tendrils off, and leaves are formed. 

The Rein-deer inhabits a country covered with 
snow the greater part of the year. Observe how ad- 
amirably “its hoof is formed for going over that cold 











and light substance without sinking in it or being fro- 
zen. The underside is covered entirely with hair of a 
warm and close texture ; and the hoof altogether, is very 
broad, acting exac‘ly like the snow shoes which men 
have constructed for giving them. larger place to stand 
on than their feet, and thus to avoid sinking. Moreover, 
the deer spreads the’ hoof as wide as possible when it 
touches the ground; but as this breadth would be in- 
convenient in the air, by occasioning a greater resis- 
tance while he is moving along, no sooner does he lift 
the hoof than the two parts into which it is cloven fall 
together, and so lessen the surface exposed to the air, 
just as we may shape the structure of the hoof is also 
Well adapted to scrape away the snow, and enalaje the 
animal to get at the particular kind of moss (or lichen) 
on which he feeds. This plant, unlike others, is in its 
full growth during the winter season; and the rein- 
deer accordingly, thrives from its abundance, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable effects of extreme cold upon 
the animal system,’ ; 


There are some insects, of which the males have 
wings and the females are grubs or worms. Of these 
the Glow-worm is the most remarkable : it is the female, 
and the male is a fly, which would be unable to find 
her out, creeping as she does in the dark lanes, but for 
the shining light which she gives to attract him. 

There is a singular fish found in the Moditeranean 
called the Nautilus, from its skill in navigation. The 
back of its shell resembles the hulk of a ship; on this 
it throws itself, and spreatls a thin membrane to serve 
for a sail, paddling itself on with its feet as oars. The 
Ostrich lays and hatches her eggs in the sands ; her 
form being ill adapted to that process, she has a natural 
oven, furnished by the sand and the strong heat of the 
sun. ‘The Cuckoo is known to build no nest for herself, 
but to lay in the nest of other birds; but late observa- 
tions show that she does not lay indiscriminately in-the 
nest of all birds; she only chooses the nest of those 
which have bills uf the same kind with herself, and 
therefore, feed on the same kind of food. The Duck 
and other birds breeding in muddy places, have a pecu- 
liar formation of the bill; it is both made so as to act 
like a strainer, separating the finer, the grosser parts of 
the liquid, and it is more furnished with nerves near 
the point, than bills of birds which feed on substances 
exposed to the light ; so that it serves better to grope in 
the dark stream for food, being more sensitive. The 
bill of the Snipe is covered with a curious net work of 
nerves for the same purposes; but a bird (the Toucan 
or Eggsucker) which chiefly feeds on the eggs found in 
birds’ nests, and in countries where these are very deep 
and dark, has the most singular provision vf this kind. 
Its bill is very broad and long—when examined, it is 
completely covered with branches of nerves in all di- 
rections; so that groping in a deep and dark nest, 
it can feel its way as accurately as the finest and most 
delicate finger could. Almost al! kinds of birds build 
their nests of materials fuund where they inhabit, or 
use the nests of. other birds; but the Swallow of Java 
lives in rocky caverns on the sea, where there are no 
materials at all for the purpose of building. It is there- 
fore, so formed as to secrete in its body a kind of slime, 
with which it makes a nest-much prized asa delicate 
food in eastern countries. Plants, in many remarkable 
instances, are provided for by equally wonderful and 
skilful contrivances. There is one, the Fly-trap or Fly- 
catcher, which has small prickles in the inside of two 
leaves, or halfleaves, joined by a hinge; a juice or sirup is 
provided on their inner surface, and acts as a bait to allure 
flies. There are several small spines or prickles stand- 
ing upright in this sirup, and upon the only part of each 
leaf that is sensitive to the touch. When the fly there- 
fore, settles upon this part, its touching as it were the 
spring of the trap, occasions the leaves to shut and kill 
and squeeze the insect ; so that its juices and the air 
arising from their rotting, serve as food to the plant. In 
the West Indies, and other hot countries, where rain 





sometimes does not fall for a great length of time, a 
kind of plant called the Wild-pine, grows upon the 
branches of the trees, and also on the bark of the trunk. 
It has hollow or bag-like leaves, so formed as to make 
little reservoirs of water; the rain falling into them 
through channels which close at the top when full, to 
prevent it from evaporating. The seed of this useful 
plant has small floating threads, by which, when carried 
through the air, it catches any tree in its way, and 
falls on it and grows. Whenever it takes root, though 
on the under side of a bough, it grows straight upwards, 
otherwise the leaves would not hold water. It holdsin 
one leaf from a pint to a quart; and although it must 
be of great use to the trees it grows on, to birds and oth- 
er animals its use is even greater. Another tree, called 
Water-with, in Jamaica, has similar uses: it is like a 
vine in size and shape, but growing in very parched 
districts, is yet so full of clear sap or water, that on cut- 
ting a piece two or three yards long and merely holding 
it to the mouth, a plentiful draught is obtained. In the 
East there is a plant somewhat of the samie kind, called 
the Bejuco, which grows near other trees and twines 
round them, with its end hanging downwards, but 
so fuil of juice, that on cutting it, a plentiful stream of 
water spouts from it; and this not only by its touch- 
ing the tree so closely must refresh it, but is a supply to 
animals,-and to the weary herdsman on the mountains. 
—Lord Brougham. 


Statement of public lands sold in the year 1836, to- 
gether with amount of purchase money. 





States and Territories. Acres, Purchase money. 
Ohio, 1,282,991.80 $1,663,116 56 
Indiana, 3,245,344.13 4,061,492 68 
Illinois, 3,199,708.64 4,000,294 36 
Missouri, 1,655,687.66 2,071,204 35 
Alabama, 1,901,409.00 2,375,771 47 
Mississippi, 2,023,709.69 2,531,282 59 
Louisiana, 879,456.06 1,099,323 58 
Michigan, 4,189,823.12 5,241,228 70 
Arkansas, 963,535.12 1,204,544 20 
Wisconsin Territory, 646,133.73 808,932 32 
Florida Territory, 87,071.97 108,839 94 
Grand Total, 20,074,870.92 $25,167,833 06 


Could only one fourth of this be cultivated and sowed 
to wheat, it would at the rate of twenty bushels the 
acre produce rising 100,000,000 bushels—this, at one 
dollar per bushel, would of course be worth $100,000,- 
000—could the whole be cultivated, it weuld produce 
four times the amount and value! 400,000,000! Need 
our country import grain ? 

Statement of public lands sold in the first, second and 


third quarters of the year 1837, together with the amount 
of purchase money. 





States and Territories. Acres. Purchase money. 
Ohio, 402,324.62 $518,621 74 
Indiana, 1,067,271.64 1,335,995 08 
Illinois, 857,276.72 1,071,775 74 
Missouri, 527,156.23 659,053 78 
Alabama, 328,339.54 410,074 76 
Mississippi, 237,902.30 297,595 35 
Lousiana, 210,794.95 263,495 23 
Michigan, 740,449.53 927,703 36 
Arkansas, 336. 218 590 O1 
Winconsin, 173,907.63 217,384 67 
Florida, 85,702.90 107,128 62 

Grand Total, 4,885,462.97 $6,127,418 39 


BenEvoLence.— Not for ourselves but others,” is 
the great law of nature, inscribed by the hand of God 
on every part of creation. Not for itself, but for others, 
does the sun dispense its beams ; not for themselves, but 
for others, do the clouds distil their shadows ; not for 
herself but others, does the earth unlock her treasures ; 
not for themselves, but fur others, do the trees uce, 
or the flowers diffuse their fragrance, and display their 
various hues. So not for himself but others, are the 
blessings of heaven bestowed on man. He who lives 
only to himself, and consumes the bounty of heaven 
upon his own lusts, or consecrates it to the demon of 
avarice, isa barren rock in a fertile plain—he is the 
very Arabia deserta in the moral world.—Payson. 





The mind is like marble in the quarry, misshapen and 
rude, till fashioned by the hand of the workman. 
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‘ MR: BARNARD’S REPORT 
Of the Commitice on Colleges, Academies and Common 


Schools, on the memorial of Wm. G. Griffin and others , 


‘In Assemsy, Jan. 28.—Mr. Barnard from the com- 
mittee on colleges, academies and common schools, to 
whom was referred the memorial of William G. Griffin 
and others, asking the Legislature to enact a law to pro- 
hibit the practice of p:aying, singing, reading-the Bible 
and other religious exerciscs, in such schools, academies 
and seminaries of education, as received aid from the 
public treasury—Reporis : : . 

That’ the Committes have given to this memorial the 
most serious and deliberate consideration. ‘They have 
been deeply impressed with the impo:tance of some at 
least of the questions raised by the petitioners; and in- 
volved, directly or by implication, inthe object they are 

ursuing, and the indispensable necessity, if possible, of 

aving those questions settled, and settled right in the 
public mind. In recommending that the prayer of the 
memoralists be not granted, the committee would not 
deem their duty faithfully done, without an effort to show 
that their conclusions in the matter are sound and just ; 
it is believed that this can be shown to the satisfaction 
of the house, and, it is hoped to the satistaction of the 
country. ‘ nee 

The substance of the complaint in this memorial is, 
that relgious exercises are tolerated in those public 
schools which participate in the public bounty ; and this 
practice they regard asa violation of th? law of equality 
and the rights of conscience, as aiding to propagate, and 
enforce peculiar religious opinions at the public expense, 
and leading to, if not actually forming, a union of church 
and state, 

In order to understand the force and effect of this 
complaint, it will be necessary to look for a moment at 
our system of public instruction, to consider what our 
schools are, how constituted and supported, and why 
they are sustained and regulated as they are. 

It happens unfortunately, that experience does not 
show that the mass of any people are disposed to keep 
up and support a sufficient and effective system of in- 
struction for themselves by voluntary contri}ution, and 
it becomes necessary, therefore, for tho sake of self-pre- 
servation, that the community should make provision 
for the support of education by law. ‘This necessity was 
early felt in this State, and it has been long, and is now, 
and always must be, the settled and steady policy of the 
State to furnish aid in support of public instruction. 

To speak of our common school system only. —A large 
sum is distributed annually from the treasury im pay- 
ment of the wages of teachers, and a sum equal to that 
which is thus furnished, and which is the income of a 
large fund devoted to this purpose, is raised by the com- 
pulsory process of taxation, and applied to the same ob- 
jeet. Each district, comply.ng with certain prescribed 
conditions, receives a share of these public moneys.— 
The district taxes itself, if the majority in it so please, 
io provide the proper house and accommodations for the 
school. It contracts, through its trustees, with a quali- 
fied instructor, and provides for the payment of any de- 
ficiency in the amount of public moneys to pay the wa- 
ges of the master, by a rate bill against those who fur- 
nish children to be instructed. 

In this plan it well be seen, that while no person lia- 
ble to taxation is allowed to escape the duty of contribu- 
tion to the support of popular education, no individual 
is compelled any law to educate his children at all, 
much less send them tothe public schools. If he choose 
to violate the solemn obligation which his position as a 
citizen, a contractor with the community, imposes on 
him, to fit his offspring by a proper course of educational 


discipline for the part they are to aci in the business of 


the common government, he is at liberty todo so. Espe- 
cially is he left at perfect liberty, if he will have them 
educated at all, to do so in any manner he thinks fit, and 
under any master whom he may see proper to employ. 
In regard to the support of the public schools, he stands 
precisely in the condition of any tax-paying citizen, who 
may have no children to send to those schools. He has 
the sare interest in the school fund, and like them he 
contributes to the amount raised by taxation according 
to his ability. Further than this the law does not oblige 
him to go. He is taxed for the support of an indispen- 
sable public institution, and if he have children to be 
educated, this institution is open to him as to all others, 
and he is free to avail himself of its direct advantages 
or not, according to his pleasure. 

Now it is to these schools, as we are to suppose, that 
the children of the petitioners are accustomed to resort, 
and in some cases, it is fair to presume, that it is found 
exceedingly incenvenient, perhaps impossible, for these 
parents to furnish their children with the means of in- 
struction any where else. They are, therefore, obliged 
to resort to these schools, or take the alternative of keep- 
ing their children in utter ignorance; and it is under 
these circumstances, that they come before the Legis- 








.|Jature with the complaint, that, on resorting to these 


schools, they find there a practice introduced—that of 
indulgence in devotional exercises which they deem 
highly offensive and'objectionable. The grounds of ob- 
jection to this practice, as far as we can gather them 
from the memorial, are two: 

1. ‘That the Christian religion is thus supported or 
aided at the public expense. 

2. That the rights of equality and the rights of con- 
science are thereby invaded, inasmuch as the unguard- 
ed minds of their children are thus exposed-to be con- 
laminated. 

In regard to the first of these positions, the committee 
would only say, that ii isa mere error in fact. It is sim- 
ply untrue. ‘These teachers are paid for teaching, and 
not for praying. No part of their wages is for this ser- 
vice, or any other religious exercise. And this must be 
evide® enough from the fact, that the wages of teach- 
ers are not in the least affected by the consideration 
whether they pray or do not pray. 

In regard to the other ground of objection presented 
by the petit‘oners, we remark : Whenever a number of 
persons associate together in public assemblage for any 
special object, it is usual and perfectly competent for 
them to agree un the forms of proceeding, and the terms 
on which the common oljject shall be prosecuted. This 
determination of course belongs to the majority ; and it 
belongs essentially to the power-of the majority to insist 
on any conventional forms of proceeding while the body 
is togethgr, not inconsistent with the common object.— 
As for exainple, if it be a company of Friends, or they 
are in the majority, they may agree to sit with their 
hats on; if not, they may agree to sit with them off. If 
the majority are Shakers they may dance ; if Jews, or 
Christians, they’ may pray. And in all these cases*it is 
the duty of the mimority to submit. ‘The only question 
for them is, whether tle form or ceremony insisted on 
is in itself decent and becoming, and not in hostility to 
the main purpose of the association. 

Now it is on this principle that: your committee sup- 
pose the practice objected to by the petitioners is adopt- 
ed. The practice is not prescribed by any State au- 
thority, It is a matter wholly referred to the decision 
of the towns and districts. A majority of the parents 
sending children to a public school, acting for their chil- 
dren as they have a right to do, may rightfully agree 
and direct ihat the proper business of the school shall 
be opened or closed, or both, daily with religious exer- 
cises. Each parent has a right to pray himself and to 
teach his chiid to pray ; and if one has this right, so 
have all, or as many as are of that way of thinking ; and 
as each may practice acts of devotion individually, 
whenever they associate, they may practice the like acts 
of devotion in a social way ; and they may require the 
same thing of their children, whether individually or in 
a social assemblage. ‘The practice is innocent and de- 
cent, and we know of no principle on whicha minority, 
voluntarily associating with them in pursuit of an object, 
in which they are all agreed, can properly dictate to the 
majority the conventional forms on which the body shall 
proceed. 

But the petitioners ask for the sage of a law, to 
prohibit the practice complained of. They ask for a law 
to prevent the majority in a school district from ruling 
in a matter which is in itself innocent, and is of neces- 
sity purely conventional. They ask for a law to prevent 
a majority, associated and meeting for the purpose of in- 
struciion, from indulging in social prayer andveading 
the Bible as a devotional exercise. The argument for 
this application is, that the children of the minority are 
exposed to have their minds tainted and corrupted by 
these religious acts. 

It is undoubtedly true that no person, and no associa- 
tion of persons, are at liberty to indulge in any acts or 
practice, in the face of the community, which, by their 
necessary operation, are calculated to corrupt and de- 
bauch the youthful or the unwary ; to incite to licen- 
tionsness or tocrime. It is on this principle that the law 
wiil not tolerate the publication of obscene books and 
prints. As no man has himself a right to rob or steal, 
so no man has a right to in¢ite another person to rob or 
steal ; and as no man has himself a right to trample on 
the common law of public decency, so no man has a 
right to stimulate the passions of others to the commis- 
sion of the like offence. 


If then it were true that the devotional practice com- 


plained of by the petitioners, tended of necessity to the 
contamination of the minds and morals of their childtem, 


it ought undoubtedly to be arrested by legal interposi- 
tion. Such is not, however, the opinion of your com- 
mittee. It is not enough to make out the case, that the 
petitioners differ in opinion with those who resort to this 
practice, in —_ to the character and pretensions of 
the religion which the latter profess. e petitioners 
have an undoubted right to pronounce that religion to 
be a mere superstition, and its whole story a collection 





‘of legends and absurdities, as.they seem to do in this 
petition ; but this we apprehend is not enough to make 
out a case demanding its suppression by legal authority. 
They must go farther, and show that this religion, by 
its necessary operation, is pernicious in its effect on mind 
and morals, tending to set men free from all moral re- 
straint, and.turn them loose with excited and unbridled 
passions on each other and on society. When this is 
proved, then undoubtedly ought the practice of “ pray- 
ing, singing, and reading the Bible,” to be prohibited in 
schools. And of course the prohibition must not stop 
there, If these Christian practices are interdicted by 
law in schools, because they contaminate and corrupt 
the youth who there witness them, they must be inter- 
dicted elsewhere and every where within the State, for 
the same reason. If the public reading of the Bible, 
whether in schools or elsewhere, has a necessary ten- 
dency to vitiate public sentiment, to incite to universal 
lasciviousness, or in any way to weaken and finally de- 
stroy all sense of moral obligation, then the public read- 
ing of the Bible should be prohibited by law, not in one 
place, but in all places; and not only so, but it would 
be the duty of ithe community to put an utter end also 
to the printing and circulation of sach a book. 

The committee cannot suppose that th*se petitioners 
themselves are ready to carry out the work of pronibi- 
tion and exclusion to the extent here indicated ; aud for 
ourselves, we should be quite unwilling to begin such 
an experiment in any quarter—at least upon any evi- 
dence we yet have of the pernicious and dangerous 
eharacter of the book or the religion of which the peti- 
tioners complain, * 

But the prayer of these momorialists presents for con- 
sideration another subject of no litile moment. They 
ask that the reading of the Bible in schools should be 
prohibited ; and this goes of course to its utier exclusion 
— if it may not be read, it cannot be introduced or used 
there for any valuable purpose. Now your committee 
think there are very weighty reasons why the use of 
this book should be retained in our public schools, and 
why it may be without the least danger of offending any 
one’s conscience, or injuring any one’s rights. We have 
seen on what ground it is that the majority in a public 
school liave a right to read the Bible as an act of devo- 
tion. e now mean to insist that its use, as a text or 
class book, is in our judgment, indispensable to a good 
system of popular instruction. 

Popular education is a thing very closely connected 
with the healthy existence of civil society, espocially in 
the: form which such society has assumed with us.— 
Having been at liberty to choose a government for our- * 
selves, we have resorted to the republican mode, the 
first principle of which is, that the people are the source 
of all political power. We have all assented to this form 
of government, each individual for himself, and each is 
therefore under contract with all for its preservation — 
The obligations which the adoption of any form of gov- 
ermment imposes on the citizens, do not rest alone in 
constitution and laws. Some of the most essential are 
implied in the very nature of the government adopted. 
Such are those which have regard to ‘personal charac- 
ter and conduct, and their influence for good or evil, on 
the stability and permanence of the political forms in 
use. It is universally conceded that popular intelligence 
and popular virtue are indispensable to the existence 
and continuance of such a government as ours ; and if 
so, then as the character of the public will be what the 
mass of individual character is, it is the duty of every 
individual to be virtuous, and to possess a competent 
degree of intelligence. Every man who has any voice 
or influence in public affairs, is bound to inform himself 
and act honestly ; for if any one is not, no. une is—all are 
at liberty to be both ignorant and dishonest, and when- 
ever that happens, the government, being in the hands 
of the people, and swayed by a majority of voices, must 
become the most oppressive and odious of all tyrannies, 
and hasten to a violent conclusion. The whole power 
of the community rests with the majority, and no matter 
how well defined and strictly guarded the limits of that 
power may be by the written terms of the compact, 
there are constant and strong temptations to exceed 
those limits, and the grand security rests, and must al- 
ways rest, after all, in the intelligence of the majority to 
discover the proper boundaries of their power, and their 
sense of 1aoral obligation to keep withinthem. In other 
words, the question of the exist and continuance of 
a popular government is always a question of the exist- 
ence and continuance of popular intelligence and popu- 
lar virtue, and hence the necessity and obligation of ev- 
ery member of such a community to be educated and 
to be virtuous. , 

But popul::; education cannot be left to take carevof 
itself. It is found orgs | nécessary to place it unde? 
the care and patronage of government. Such is the 
settled policy ot our own State. And with what pur- 
pose is it that the government undertakes to exert its 
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political and parental authority over this subject ? Not 
certainly fur the personal benefit merely of the individ- 
uals who partake of its bounty ; but it is for the sake of 
self preservation ; it is because these individuals togeih- 
er constitute the people, and because the people rule, 
and because without education they are unfit tobe ru- 
lers. ‘The object then simply is, to make these persons 
intelligent and virtuous men, that they may be intelli- 
gent and virtuous citizens ; to fit them, in other words, 
for the faithful and competent discharge of their politi- 
cal, social, and publie duties. 

‘It is not, therefore, enough that the governmcnt shall 
provide, in part, or in whole, for the support of educa- 
tion; it is bound, as far as it can, to see that its ‘bounty 
is so applied as to produce the result at which it aims. 
It is quite as important to take care that the proper 
course of studies be prescribed for the public-schouls, 
that they should be subjected to the proper discipline 
aud the proper police, as it is that they should be cher- 
ished and sustained at all. And who is to take care of 
this important matter, if the State docs not? The limit 
of its authority over the subject is very clear. It is 
found in the object to be accomplished. Keeping that 
object steadily in view, and being careful to prescribe 
nothing inconsistent with it, its power is indisputable. 

At present this important power of prescribing the 
course of studies im our common schools is lodged ia 
hands very near the people. ‘I'he inhabitants of each 
town elect sit officers who are by law the inspectors 
and visiters of theschools, determining the qualifications 
of teachers, and directing the course of instructicn.— 
These officers of course represent the majority of quali- 
fied voters ; that is tosay, the majority, through their 
os oficers, do, or may, prescribe the course of stu- 

ies. ° 

Now your committee do not undertake to say what 
subjects of study should be prescribed. That would 
be foreign to our present duty. But when it is asked 
that a particular book should be excluded from the 
course by law, it is deemed proper to show, at least, 
why that particular book should be retained, if already 
in use. or brought into use if it is not. 

The great reason may be thus stated. Moral instruc- 
tion is quite as important to the object had-in view in 
popular education, as intellectual instruction ; itis in- 
dispensable to that object. But to make such instruction 
effective, it should be given according to the best code 

known to the country and the age; and that 
code, itis universally conceded, is contained in the Bible. 
Hence the Bible, as containing that cods, so far from 
being arbitrarily excluded from our schools, onght to be 
in common use in them. 

Keeping all the while in view the objsct of popular 
education—the necessity of fitting the people, by moral 
as well as intellectual discipline, for self-government, no 
one can doubt that any system of instruction which 
overlooks the training and informing of the moral facul- 
ties must be wretchedly and fatally defective: Crime 
and’ intellectual cultivation merely, so far from being 
dissociated in history and statistics, are unhappily old 
acquaintances and tried friends. ‘l’o neglect the moral 
powers in education, is to educate not quite half the 
man. To cultivate the intellect only, is to unhinge the 
mind and. destroy the essential balance of the mental 

wers ; it is to light up a recess only the better to show 

ow dark it is. And if this is all that is done in popular 
education, then nothing, literally nothing, is done to- 
wards creating and establishing public virtue and form- 
ay moral people. 
mora) powers then must be informed and culti- 
vated in our schools. Children must be instructed in 
moral truth, and be taught to feel habitually the force of 
moral obligation ; and to do this according to the best 
standard, the use of the Bible for the purpose cannot be 
dispensed with. So it is believed that the great major- 
ity of our people think, and wherever they think so in 
the towns they will, of course, by their proper officers, 
order and direct the course of instruction accordingly. 

Nor is it discovered what good right the petitioners, 
or any minority cf persons, have to object to the use of 
this book for the purpose indicated, as an approved and 
standard work for instruction in morals, because their 
opinion of its merits in this respect may differ from that 
of the majority. If- the minority may rule in regard to 
the use of this book, and forbid the teaching of its code, 
they may do the same thing in regard to any other book 
or any other subject. ‘They may insist that the Chris- 
tian code of morals shall be exchanged for that of the 
Brahmins, or turn the schools over to Plato or Aristotle, 
or Seneca, or Mahomet. They may prescribe the en- 
tire course of studies, instead of leaving it to be done by 
those to whom the law and the voice of the majority 
have confided the power. 

“Nor again, is it discovered that the practice of teach- 
ing morals according to the Christian code, and using 
the Bible for that purpose, the majority adopting it, is 


any infr'ngement whatever on the religious rights and 





liberty of any individual. To teach Christian morals, 
referring to the Bible both for the principles for their 
il'ustrations, is a widely differemt thing from teaching 
what is understood to be a Christian religion. ’ Religion 
is a maiter between a man and his God. It has refer- 
ence to the worship of a Supreme Being, and the mode 
of such worship ; and has relation’ to a future state of 
existence, and the retributions of that future state ; and 
it is concerned with creeds and articles.o{ faith. Now, 
religious freedom consists in a man’s professing and en- 
joying what relig‘ous faith he pleases, or in the right of 
rejecting all religions ; and this freedom is in no degree 
invaded when the morals of the Bible are taught in pub- 
lic schools. 

And if the Christian religion, as a system of faith, 

whether according to one creed or another creed, ac- 
cording to the notiens of one sect, or of another sect, is 
not taught in these schools, then of course there can be 
no pretence that this religion is in this way, supported 
by the Siate. Your committee, in common, they be- 
lieve, with nearly the whole body of their fellow eiti- 
zens, would regard it as the deepest of calamities, if re- 
ligion—the’ Christian reiigion—should fall under the 
protection and patronage oj political power. That reli- 
sion is, in its nature, frec; it cannot take support from 
aw without losing its lastré and its purity ; tt is in its 
very essence and spirit to demand none buta voluntary 
worship, and aliow none but a voluntary support. But 
We cannot discern that it is in the least danger of idjury 
from any public support in the schools on account of the 
use vvhich may be made there of the Lible as a text or 
a class Book. 

Your committee have now given the reason why they 
think the Christian code of mo-als should-be taught in 
our schools as an indispensable part of our system of 
popular inStruciion ; and why the Bible should be em- 
ployed for that purpose. ‘There are other reasons why 
it is exceedingly desirable and important that this book 
should be generally used in our schools and seminaries, 
instead of being arbitrarily excluded as these petitioners 

equire. But we do nut deem it necessary to detail 
those reasons. If ihe Bible should be studied for its 
moral principles, it should be studied also as a history 
and as a classic. As an authentic narrative of events, 
the most extraordinary and the most interesting any 
where recorded of our race, it is invaluable; and there 
is nothing, and can be nothing, to supply its place. 

And such is the nature and antiquity of its story, that 
no education in this department of knowledge, not the 
most elementary, can be had without some acquaintance 
with its contents. And then as a classic, ii generally 
employed as such, it would certaivly supply a want 
which no other book can. ‘I'he faithful and critical study 
of the English language, in its purity, by the youth of 
our country, is immens:ly important; and it -is confi- 
dently believed, that no where can there be found in the 
same compass, half as many specimens of beautiful and 
pure Anglo-Saxon language, as in the Bible. And we 
think it may be safely said that, since the publication 
of the present English Bible, as translated under the or- 
ders of King James, no writer or speaker-in that lan- 
guage, can be named, who has acquired any just celeb- 
rity for thesimplicity, strength and beauty of his diction, 
who. has.not been mainly indebted to that book for his 
excellence in that particular. Mr. Fox declared, thatif 
he was ever éloquent, it was because he had faithfully 
studied the book of Job. 

In conclusion, your committee would only say that, 
while afier the most attentive examination, they have 
not been able to find, in the memorial before them, one 
fair ground of complaint, they have been, and are, deep- 
ly impressed with many and weighty considerations 
which urge on all who value the interests of education, 
the interests of morals, and the interests of the country 
and of mankind, the indisp bl ity of preserv- 
ing to the people the right to employ the Bible as a 
means of invaluable secular instruction, in all the public 
schools and seminaries, to which they may have occa- 
sion to resort. 

Complaints of whatever is valuable in civil society 
will always be made. Some who make them are hon- 
est, but mistaken ; more act under the merest delusion ; 
a few are speculative and reckless. Men of this latter 
class are apt to be ingenious, because restless and dis- 
satisfied. ‘Their work is to destroy, but never build.— 
The moral restraints of society sit gallingly upon them. 
They take the name of liberty on their lips, but they 
mean license and confusion. With them nothing is sa- 
cred, nothing is venerable, and nothing is safe. And of 
late their boldness and strength seem to have increased. 
Their spirit is seen every where. It is busy with polit- 
ical institutions, with religious obligations, with social 
furms and domestics ties ; busy to weaken, to invalidate, 
and to undermine. 

They are not supposed to be numerous even yet ; but 
they have followers, who are followers because they do 
not know whothey are who lead them, or whither they 








are led. This state of things demands undoubtedly great 
firmness on the part of those who would sustain and 
preserve what is valuable in our social and political 
forms. And it demands as much moderation as firm- 
ness. We would always hear ; we would always con- 
sider ; and we would always reply only by argument 
and by appeals to reason and truth. It is in this way 
that the ec ittee have intended to meet the complaints 
of these memoralists ; and with what success they may 
haye done’so, must now be left to the judgment of the 
house and of the country. 

The committee recommend to the house the adoption 
of the rosy | resolution: . 

—* That the prayer of the memorialists be not 
granted. 

The question was taken by ayes and nays, and the 
resolution was adopted, ayes 121, nays 1. 





MULBERRY AND SUGAR-BEET. 
[Report made to the U. 8. H. of R. April 20, 1838.) 


Mr, Ranvowru, from the Committee on Agriculiure, 
submitted the following report : 

The Committee on Agriculture, who were instructed 
to inquire whether any, and, if any, what encourage- 
ment inay be given to promote the culture of the mul- 
berry and the sugar-beet, report: “That, in order to ob- 
tain satisfactory information of the present state and 
condition, as well as of the importance, of the culture 
of the mulberry and the sugar-beet, they issued a cir- 
cular on the subject, shortly after it was committed to 
them, to which they received numerous answers, giv- 
ing much interesting and useful information ; some of 
the most important of whieh the comnuittee append to 
this report. The first question which natabaliy sug- 
gests itself is, Whether the subject matter is of such na- 
tional importance as to merit the serious consideration 
of Congress ; and in order to satisfy themselves on this 
point, the committee ascertained from public documents 
(the Treasury Department not furnishing an official 
statement, as requested) the amount of silk and sugar 
imported for the last five-years, respectively, which is 
as follows, viz— 

Imported into the United States— 

Silk. 





Sugar. 
1832 $9,147,812 $2,933,688 
1833 9,309,547 4,752,343 
1834 (document imperfect) 5,537,829 
1825 16,597,933 6,806,184 
1836 25,033,200 12,514,551 


This statement at once shows the immense sum Which 
is annually paid by the people of this country to foreign 
cogntries for these twoarticles only ; and, also, the very 
great importance of encouraging their culture amongst 
ourselves, if that be practicable—for, whilst your com- 
mittee are far from favoring what is termed the Chinese 
policy, and are equally averse to discussing, formally, 
at this time, any disputed questions of constitutional law 
or political economy, they would respectfully insist, 
that when the soil, climate, and other circumstances, 
will enable the people of this country to produce, by 
their own labor, on their own soil, any article which is 
extensively consumed amongst us, it is the- duty of the 
Government, as far as it may be deemed constitutional, 
to facilitate, by all reasonable encouragement, the pro- 
duction of that article, This course has ever been pur- 
sued alike by our own nation, and by every enlightened 
nation on the globe. Se far was the policy carried at an 
early day in Great Britain, that even the winding-sheet 
of the dead was required to be made of wool by act of 
Parliament ; and to this day, notwithstanding the theo- 
ries of her writers, and some of her statesmen, no arti- 
cle that can be produced there but is adequately pro- 
tected by Government. It is true that this may, for a 
short time, add something to the price ; but this will be 
much more than compensated by the introduction of a 
new article of industry, and its subsequent abundance 
and cheapness ; and no nation can enjoy that desired 
state of lofty independence, whose policy will not ena- 
ble its citizens to produce such articles of prime neces- 
sity as are compatible with their habits and the soil and 
climate of the country, and which will render them, as 
well in peace as in war, secure from the fluctuations of 
trade and the policy of other nations. A Government 
that is so bound up by constitutional provisiens that it 
cannot act in a great national matter, but must stand the 
powerless victim of other nations, is such a political 
anomaly as no people would intentionally select for 
themselves. The universal sentiment would be, if it be 
too weak to Eee the prime interests of the country, 
it is too worthless to be preserved. This subject com- 
mends itself to the people of this country with peculiar 
interest at this time, when, as will be seen by the ful- 





lowing statement, the foreign grain gro have not 
only taken possession of our markets abroad, and thus 
greatly reduced our exports of grain, but have actually 
usurped our markets at home, and thus must eventually 
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the grain growing States, for the want of some 
poe an e eeleaion either to do without such ne- 
— articles as are the subject of this report, or else 
to uce them themselves. : 4 
Bread stuffs exported from the United States in— 
1832 


$6,199,863 
1833 7,009,556 
1834 5,677,341 
1835 6,111,164 
1836 4°799,151 


Whenever a new enterprise is projected in this coun- 
try, one argument is used which merits consideration, 
and that is this—that, on account of the cheapness of 
labor in Europe, the citizens here can never compete 
with the producers there. This objeciion is more spe- 
cious than solid, and derives its-importance from the 
want of a comprehensive view of the subject. That 
mere manual labor is cheaper in Europe than 1m this 
country, is unquestionable ; but that the specific amount 
of the result of labor from a specific sum Is greater there 
than here, is denied. In Europe the excessive taxes and 
other burdens imposed upon the producer are so much 
deducted from the price of labor ; besides, the compar- 
ative amount uced by an ignorant — in a state 
of semi-vassalage, unnerved by their degradation, and 
uninfluenced by the many considerations that stiraulate 
the citizens of a free country like ours, is vastly in favor 
of the latter ; add ta these the fact, that the use of ma- 
chinery is much more extensive and powerful here than 
it is in the pauper-ridden governmnets of the old world ; 
here, every inducement that can be suggested by en- 
terprise and ambition and wealth is held out to encour- 
age the invention and use of labor-saving and labor-do- 
ing machines ; there, every discouragement presents it- 
self; here, every successful invention enriches the coun- 
try and meets with the kind feelings of the Government 
and the people; there, an improvement in machinery, 
the invention of a horse-rake, or the use of the cradle, 
throws thousands out of employment, greatly swells the 
pauper-list, and is greeted with mobs and rebellion — 

These reflections are amply supported by the history 
of the cotton manufacture in this country. Amongst 
the many interests which it is the duty of Government 
to encourage, none should be pre-eminent to those of 

riculture, which, indeed, have.been too long neglect- 
ed. both by Government and people. ‘ Politicians,” in 
the eloquent language of Mr. Allen’s New York report, 
“ may speculate upon the influence which free institu- 
tions or partizan administration may have upon the 
prosperity of a country ; commercial men may extol the 
advantages of an extended foreign commerce; manufac- 
tures may claim pre-eminence in confering indepen- 
donee upon their country ; and literature may arrogate 
the exclusive credit of rendering a community enlight- 
ened and polished ; yet, after all, agriculture constitutes 
the broad base upon which the whole superstructure of 
society depends for support. If that languishes, either 
for want of the protection and patronage of the con- 
stituted authorities, or from the inattention and lack 
of intelligence in its rural population, the Government 
becomes embarrassed, commerce crippled, and manu- 
factures paralyzed.” But, agriculturlists are arousing 
from their long slumber, and awakening to the true in- 
terests of themselves and their country; science and 
enterprise are pushing them to select whatever is best 
adapted to peculiar soils and climates, and will most 
benefit the cultivator and elevate his character and 
standing; and it is believed that the time is not distant 
when agriculture will take the first rank in character, 
as it is now in usefulness, and when young men of tal- 
ents and education, instead of engaging in some too- 
crowded profession, will devote their mental as well as 

hysical energies to the cultivation of the soil, and find 
in that occupation the road to wealth, to honor, and to 
happiness. 

Amongst the objects that may require the fostering 
care of Government, the committee are of opinion that 
none are more deserving of attention than those now 
under consideration. Many important advantages would 
arise from the extensive cultivation of the mulberry and 
sugar-beet in this country. Jt would introduce to the 
farmer new and valuable, and as your committee be- 
lieve, profitable productions; which, in rotation with 
other crops, would have a doubly beneficial effect on 
our agricultural mterests. It would improve our lands, 
increase the amount of productive industry, and con- 
dense, improve, and enrich our population. It would 
be adding other branches to the home, the fire-side bu- 
siness of every family, and thus increase the pleasure as 
well as the prosperity of every domestic circle. Your 
committee cannot forbear to notice with approbation, on 
this occasion, the fact that Mr. Lindsey, of Washington 
city, has frequently conferred with them on this subject, 
imparting his valuable information, enforced by the 
practical argument of his weaving a complete suit of do- 
mestic silk, cultivated and manufactured en his own 
premises. There is in this, as in every other country, 


@ large class of individuals who, so far from adding any 
thing to the industry and wealth of the nation, are una- 
ble to support themselves for the want of suitable em- 
ployment ; such are indigent femates and children, the 
aged and mfirm, to whom may be added the long list of 
paupers in our poor-houses.and asylums, and of prison- 
ers in our work-houses and State penitentiaries. To 
this class, the cultivation of silk presents a most suita- 
ble and advantageous employment. 

The manufacture of sugar from the beet, and of 
courss the cultivation of the beet itself, for that purpose, 
is of recent origin. It was first introduced into France 
in 1811, under the patronage of the imperial Govern- 
ment; but was, for many years, considered of but little 
account: lately, however, the attention the French has 
been called to, the subject, and the production has great- 
ly increased ; so tha. last year it is statedto have amount- 
ed to 90,000,050 lbs.—being one-half the‘quantity con- 
sumed in the kingdom. In this country, but little beet- 
sugar has as yet been produced; owing, as is believed, 
to a great deficiency ot definite practical intelligence on 
the subject. Messrs Ronaldson, Vaughan, and Snider, 
of Philadelphia, in connexion with the Beet-sugar Socie- 
ty of Pennsylvania, have taken the lead in introducii 
into this country the cultivation of the sugar-beet, and 
have shown a'most commendable zeal in ob aining ani 
disseminating information on the subject. For this pur 
pose they have been at the expense of sending to France 
Mr. James Pedder, their agent, who, on his return, 
made a most able and interesting report to the society, 
which was published in August, 1836. Mr. Edward 
Church, of Northampton, Massachusetts, has also plac- 
ed his country under a heavy debt of gratitude, by trans- 
lating from the works of Dubrunfaut, De Domballe, 
and others, and the preparation of a Manual on the cul- 
tivation and manufacture of beet-sugar, which he mod- 
estly styles a “* Notice on the Beet-sugar.”’’ This Man- 
ual was published in 1837, at Northampton, by J. H. 
Butler, Esq.,and derives great value, not only from the 
research manifested by its author, but. from his practi- 
cal information on the subject, acquired by a residence 
of several years in the vicinity of Paris. This little 
work, together with Mr. Pedder’s report, imbodying as 
they do nearly all the information we have on the sub- 
ject, cannot be too highly commended to the attention 
of the American people. 

The culture of silk was introduced into Europe as 
early -as the sixth century, by twu missionaries, who 
clandestinely conveyed from China, in a hollow cane, a 
sufficient quantity of the silk-worm eggs to commence 
the business in the vicinity of. Constantinople ; from 
whence it has spread through every part of Europe 
whose climate is-adapted to its culture. England has 
been at great pains and expense to introduce the pro- 
duction of silk into the kingdom; but, finding the cli- 
mate too moist, she now confines her efforts to the ex- 
tensive manufacture of the raw silk imported from more 
congenial climes. Considerable efforts were made at 
an early period to introduce into this country so valua- 
ble an artic e of industry. Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, and perhaps some oth- 
er States, had made considerable progress prior to the 
Revolution ; but the trying scenes of that eventful peri- 
od, so unpropitious to the success of any new enterprise, 
effectually prostrated this for many years; indeed, for a 
long time after the termination of that glorious contest, 
our country was so peculiarly situated with regard to 
the rest of the world—being~ not only the carriers, but 
the producers of grain and other articles of necessity for 
the belligerent powers of Europe—that few. men felt 
inclined to abandon the production: of what found a 
ready market and a high price, for the purpose of testing 
any untried experiment in agriculture. There were, 


of this country to neglect this subject for so longa period. 
The white Italian mulberry, till withina few years, was 
the only variety cultivated as food for the silk-worm, and 
this was unfit for use fur several years; so that the cul- 
tivator was compelled to lose the use of his capital and 
labor for some years, befure he had any prospect of re- 
muneration : add to this the extreme difficulty wh‘ch, 
till recently, attended the process of reeling, and the 
want of a market for cocoons, or even raw silk, and we 
have causes sufficient to satisfy any reasonable mind 
that the culture of silk was never abandoned in this 
country on account of the soil or climate, or any other 
supposed natural obstacle. The committee have the 
satisfaction to believe that these difficulties no longer 
exist: the world is at peace ; each nation raises its own 
articles of necessity ; the farmers of this country, so far 
from having a great market abroad for their grain and 
other produce, have really a competition at home ; the 
cultivation of the white mulberry has been substituted 
by the Morus multicaulis and other varieties, which 
may be stripped of their foilage the same year that they 
are planted ; and the dull, tedious ert of reeling by 
hand, which required a regular apprenticeship to learn, 





perhaps, some other reasons which induced the people |.000 





and years to acquire facility in the use of, has given way 
to the new patent reel, by which a person (even a child) 
may learn in a few hours to reel, with great ease and 
expedition, a much more even thread than by the old 
process... It may also be added, that many silk-weavers 
have established themselves in the country, and opened 
a good and permanent market for all the cocoons and 
raw silk that cw be raised ; they being now under the 
necessity of importing large quantities to kéep their fac- 
tories in operation. 

From all the information which the committee have 
been able to obtain, they are-induced to believe that no 
country in the world is better adapted to the production 
of silk, or the sugar-beet, whether we consider the soil, 
the climate, or the habits of the people. The mulberry 
will grow on high, stony, sandy, and comparative bar- 
ren land ; and although the poverty of the soil may de- 
crease the quantity of the foliage, it will improve the 
quality, and add fineness and beauty to the silk ; whilst 
the climate is so varied, that although no part is too far 
north to destroy the mulberry or prevent the production 
of a single crop of silk-worms in a season, yet, in the 
southern part of the Union, from eight to ten crops may 
be raised. 'The worn-out tobacco lands of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and the impoverished soils of the other 
old States, may be advantageously. appropriated. to the 
culture of the mulberry, <a, as is confidently stated by 

entlemen well qualified to judge, will yield a much 
arger annual profit than is now usually derived from 
the best soils. The estimated profit per acre, both as 
to silk and beet-sugar, appears so various that your 
committee will leave the different individuals to speak 
fcr themselves in the documents annexed to this report ; 
and they will also leave, with the same reference, the 
variety and mode of culture. The Morus multicaulis 
has, fur some years, been considered the most valuable 
variety of mulberry; though the Brussa, recently ‘in- 
troduced into this country from. Turkey, is highly spoken 
of as of a superior quality. The large white six-week 
worm seems to be generally admitted to be preferable 
for the production of silk ; and the white Silesian beet 
for sugar. 

If, then, there aré so many inducements for the pro- 
duction of these two important articles ; if the market is 
large and yearly increasing, our soil and climate adapted 
to theculture, and the prospect of public benefit and 
private gain be good ; why, it will be asked, may we 
not become a great silk growixg and sugar-making peo- 
ple? We can, and the committee believe in no distant 
time will, so become. It only requires that public at- 
tention should be called and kept to the subject ; that 
agriculturists be satisfied of a fair prospect of success ; 
and that the Government should lend its aid to ensure 
the speedy and permanent success of the measure. 





[From the London Courier.) 
EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 


On the State of Education in Holland, by M. Victor 
Cousin. Translated by Leonard Horner, Esq., F. 
R. S.—Murray. 


Nothing ecu more strikingly exemplify the effects 
of a wise and extended system of education in Holland, 
and the effects of our own lamentable and humiliating 
want of such asystem, than the facts which Mr. Horner 
has placed in juxta-position. In the account which M. 
Cousin gives of his visit to the Penitentiary fur male de- 
linquents at Rotterdam, we clearly trace the happy in- 
fluence of education upon the morals of the great mass 
of the community. 

The number of juvenile offenders, including all 
under eighteen years of age, collected from every part 
of Holland, who ware under confinement’ in September, 
1836, did not exceed 150 out of a population of 2,500,- 

Mr. Horner almost doubted the accaracy even of 
M. Cousin ; he inquired, ard was convinced. In the 
Penitentiary for female delinquents at Amsterdam, the 
number did not exceed thirty. 

It must be remarked that these imprisonments take 

lace in cases where the guilt arises from ignorance on- 

y; the accused, if under sixteen, being on such proof 
exempted from the regular punishment provided for the 
crime. Were there sach an article in our penal code— 
were offenders here who sin from ignorance, imprison. 
ed apart and educated as in Holland, how quickly our 
jails would be thinned of their population ! 

Let us turn to the sickening contrast ; the number of 
boys, aged sixteen and under, committed to prison in 





the jails of London alone, in the year 1836, was 3,132, - 


not one of whom can be supposed to have been “ edu- 
cated” during imprisonment, or to have been discharg- 
ed from prison with much prospect of regaining his 
character. It may be worth while to quote from the 
same report a proof of the enormous proportion of offen- 
ders in this country who are destitute of education. 

Of the total number of offenders in the above year, 
viz. 78,157, upwards of 20,000 could neither read nor 
write, while upwards of 30,000 could either read only,’ 
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or read and write too, but very imperfectly ; thus af- 
fording a true ground for declaring that 51,048 out of 
ths total number had been deprived of all moral train- 
ing from education. 

The necessity of primary instruction being thus ex- 
hibited, we may see in another division of this excellent 


’ volume, how easily this great necessity is attainable.— 


A want sprung up in Rotterdam, as in other places, of 
intermediate schools—schools between the private and 
more expensive ones, and those for the poor which were 
instituted and supported by public authority. 

The town mentioned made an advance of capital, 
which was very soon repaid; and the result is, two 
schools educating 900 children, with masters, ushers, 
mistresses, supported entirely by a weekly payment of 
four-pence from each pupil. The payment decreases 
in proportion to the number of pup‘ls from one family. 
In some towns, as at Leycen, such payments afe re- 
ceived by instalments of daily or half-daily proportions. 

Yet these fees, as M. Cousin well remarks, “ satisfy 
the pride of the parents ; they are the means of keeping 
tho children at school, end are a pracenten against ab- 
sences, as p2ople like to get the full value of the money; 

at the same time that they defray the expense of 
the education of the middle classes, they allow the town 
to apply its resources to the education of that class of 
the people who cannot afford to pay any thing, and to 
whom gratuitous education is in that case a sacred debt. 

“ In Paris, all the parochial schools are gratuitous, and 
there is not a single public primary school where th 
children pay any thing ; whereas the cheapest private 
schools cost nearly four shillings and two-pence'a month, 
so that there is nothing intermediate between a gratu- 
itous education and a somewhat expensive school.” 

How applicable would this portion of the school sys- 
tem in Holland be to the wants of a large class of the 
English population! But what part of the admirable 
arrangement would not be applicable to the wants of 
some class, could the adoption of the whole, with the 
suggestions of impro ts and extension proffered by 
such men as the author and translator of this volume, 
be secured? 

What an advance has Holland made within the pre- 
sontcentury! Fifty years ago, primary instruction was 
in the same state there as in the rest of Europe. The 
change is mainly attributable to the “Society for the 
General Good,’ whose councils and example spurred 
the government to action. It was in 1301 that the first 
law of public education was passed. 

Amendments were adopted in 1803 and 1806; when 
that code #f primary instruction was settled; which, 
founded on wise principles, un‘ted in all its parts, con- 
formabl: to the spirit of the people, and adapting itself 
to the customs and habits of the diffsrent provinces, has 
survived three great revolutions, and remains undistur- 
bed to the present time. 

The law, the regulation of the provinces, and those of 
individual schools, have been so Jittle altered, that M. 
Coasin found them in 1836, what Cuvier had reported 
them to be in 1811—with this sole difference, that the 
system had acquired complete development and firm- 
ness of structure. The tree has thus been known by 
its fruits ; and what those fruiis are, we are partly shown 
by a glance at the penitentiaries. The following short. 
passage will afford a further sample of the system and 
its results : 

“ At the Hague, there are four schodls for the poor ; 
and Mr. Wynbeck took me to the largest of them. It 
contained athousand children, from. five to twelve years 
of age ; they pay absolutely nothing ; all that is requir- 
ed of them is, that they come well combed, well wash- 
ed, and as clean as their poverty will allow. These 
thousand children were collected in two large school- 
rooms, seven hundred on the ground floor, and three 
hundred on the floor above ; without any distinction as 
to sex or religion. 

“It was one of those schools which made so great an 
impression on Cuvier, on his first arrival in Holland. — 
To satisfy me that, in this school, children of every re- 
ligious denomination are received, which is also the case 
in all the other schools, Mr. Wynbeck passed along se- 
veral of the benches, asking eack child to tell him aloud 
to what congregation it belonged. 

“There were on the same bench children of every 
Christian denomination, with the various shades of dif- 
ference; Catholics, Calvinists, Lutherans, Remonstrants, 
and Anabaptists ; and Jews were mingled indiscrimi- 
nately with Christians. 1 had, in this school, an antici- 
pation of what I should find throughout Holland ; that 
entire toleration which pervades it in every part.” 

Morality and religion are at all times inculcated in 
these schools, “ but there is no special teaching of them 
save by means of the Bible history.” There is no mu- 
tual instruction, exc«pt in a particular and limited sense, 
in Holland ; the Bell and Lancaster system having been 
tried and rejected there as in Germany, it is condemn- 





ed as radically defective, both by M#. Horner and M. 
Cousin. 

But in every Dutch school, the presence of ths mas- 
ter is universally felt; his authority and direction are 
every where visible ; for there, as in Prussia and Ger- 
many, normal schools, seminaries fur schoolmasters— 
that grand desideratum, a systematic plan for training 
the teachers—have Icng formed the dow for public in- 
struction. - 

The effect-is seen in the condition of the schools in 
general. from the infant ones upwards—of the free semi- 
naries fur the poor, as of those fur the middle elasses. 
In 1835, there were 2,852 primary schools subject to 
inspection ; the ten provinces of the kingdom being divi- 
ded into 77 school districts, to each of which an inspec- 
tor is appointed, besides local boards of superintendence. 

Thus each inspector has on an avarage 37. schools 
under his charge. ‘This system “works well” in a 
country possessing, like Holland, a representative Gov- 
ernment, without resorting to the plan of compulsory 
education as existing in Prussia. 

ALPHABET OF GEOLOGY. 

Quartz, No. 1: Felspar, No. 2: Mica, No. 3: Horn- 
blend, No. 4: Lime, No, 5: Slate, No.6: Granite, No. 
7: Gneiss, No. 8: Mica Slate, No. 9: Sienite, No, 10: 
Greenstone, No. 11: Sandstone, No. 12. 

The minerals above num are found in almost every 
place from Maine to Florida, and several of them in the 
western States. They ean be collected and labelled by 
children with the names above, and accompanied with 
the descriptive catalogue below, when they furnish in- 
teresting and valuable presents for them to send to 
schools or to any of their friends, as opportunities pre- 
sent. By this means, every school and family in the’Uni- 
ted States may, in a short time, be furnished with a 
good beginning of a cabinet of nature and art. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ABOVE ALPHABET. 

No. 1. ‘The most common and abundant ingredient in 
mountains, rocks and soils, the natural. deposite of gold 
and other metals, the necessary and principal ingredient 
in the manufactures of glass, and in different forms and 
colors, known under the name-of jasper, cornelian, cal- 
cedony, agate, amethyst, topaz, opal, and other gems. 

No. 2. Intimately and extensively combined with 
quartz in the formation of mountains, rocks and soils, 
and essential in the manufacture of china or porcelain 


ware. 

No. 3. Combined with Nos. 1 and 2 in rocks, &c. and 
sometimes used as a substitute for glass. 

No. 4. A common and an abundant ingredient in rocks, 
and the principal element of the “ giant's causeway.” 

No. 5. A common rock, the ingredient of chalk, and 
all the marbles, and sometimes beautifully crystallized. 

No. 6. The articles used for schools, and for roofing 
houses, and an abundant rock in many places on both 
continents, 

No. 7. Composed of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, more common 
than any other rock, and an excellent building material. 

No. 8.. Like the last, except finer and more slaty, and 
much used for sidewalks, floors, bridges, and various 
kinds of architecture. 

No, 9. Composed of Nos. 1 and 3, softer than the last, 
but used for similar purposes. 

No. 10 Composed of Nos. 1, 2,.and 4, very common, 
frequently called granite, used fof same kinds of work, 
and the material composing the “ Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment.” 

No. 11. Composed of Nos. 2 and 4, hard, green or 
black, and a very common building material, especially 
in Pennsylvania, New Haven, Ct., and Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

No. 12. Frequently found lying under the last, the 
common material for grindstones, and much -used for 
houses and various kinds of architecture. 

The minerals and rocks represented by this set of 
specimens, compose mors than nine-tenths of our whole 
globe. They are the deposites of nearly all the metals, 
determine the surface and kind of soil where they sev- 
erally abound, furnish children with much useful amuse- 
ment and instruction in collecting and exchanging, great- 
ly advance them in reading, spelling, and all other school 
exercises, are introductory to large and useful cabinets 
of nature and art, which promote knowledge, enrich and 
elevate conversation and social intercourse, and prevent 
vice. They are already procured by numerous schools 
and families in all the States. 


We were shown a beautiful specimen of the ingenuity 
of birds, a few days since, by Dr. Cook, of this borough. 
It was a bird's nest, made entirely ot silver wire, beau- 
tifully woven together. The nest was found on a syca- 
more tree, on the Cadorous, by Dr. Francis Beard, of 
York county. It was the nest of a hanging bird—and 
the material was probably obtained from a soldier's 
epaalette, which it had found— West Chester Village 
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From.the Common Schou! Assistant. 

The following circular is addressed to every friend of 
Common Schools. by the “ American Common School 
Society ;” and it is believed that many will cheerfully 
reply to the questions here proposed. ‘Tosuch, the pub- 
lis pamphlet containing all the answers from the 
twenty-six states, will be forwarded. 

You will cenfer a favor on the American Common 
School Society, by replying to the following inquiries, 
as early as your convenience will permit. 

What are the existing laws in your state for the sup- 
port and regulation. of common sc ? 

Are the laws efficient, and if not, what appear to be 
their defeets ? 

What wages do your male and female teachers re- 
ceive? 

_ what portion of the year are your schools 


open 

What branches of elementary knqwledge are taught ? 

Are there any school libraries ? 

What are the text books used in your schools? 

What portion of the children of your state receive 
the advantages of primary schools ? ° 

Is attention to education increasing ? 

Have you normal schools ? 

Is teaching pursued as a profession, or used only as a 
temporary resource ? 

What are the rates of tuition ? 

A free communication of your opinions on the subject 
of education in primary schools, will be very accepta- 
ble, and your co-operation is respectfully invited by the 
Society. J. OnvitLe Taytor, Secretary. 


STATUTE AND COMMON LAW. 


1, Statute Law—is the express written will of the 
Legislature, rendered authentic by certain prescribed 
forms. Thus, the statutes.of New York are the laws 
enacted by the Legislature of New York. 

2. statutes are binding only when—first, they are 
executed according to the prescribed forms, that is, in 
the manner specified bythe Legislature. Thus, if the 
Statute Law declare that a will shall be made in a cer- 
= form, it will not be valid if executed in any other 
‘orm. 

3. Secondlv, the Statute Laws must be consistent 
with the Constitution ; for, the Constitution being the 
fundamental law, created by the people themselves, all 
other laws are inferior to it. 

4. Common Law—is that body of principles, usages, 
and rules of action, which de not rest for their authority 
upon the positive will of the Legislature. In other 
words, it consis‘s of those customs and rules to which 
time and usage have given the sanction of law. 

5. Of such, it is plain, must be the great body of the 
laws of every people ; for the rules of business and the 
usages of society are so variable and complicated as to 
be incapable of being made permanently the subject of 
statute ay 

6. Statute law is superior in force to common law ; 
and, wherever they are inconsistent with each other, 
the latter gives place to the former.—Wilson’s Civil 
Polity. 


Tue Graveyarp.—I love to steal away from the 
busy scenes of life, and pay a visit to the dark abode of 
the silent dead; the thoughtful melancholy it is so well 
calculated to inspire is grateful rather than disagreeable 
tomy heart. It sends no thrilling dart through my soul 
to tread on the green roof of that dark and lonely man- 
sion, down whose chambers I must soon go toreturnno 
more. From choice do I often wander to the place 
where there is neither solitude nor society. Men are 
there, but their pas~ions are hushed into everlasting si- 
lence; and their spirits are still—malevolence, with all 
its kindred vices, has lost all its power of harming ; am- 
bition, the chuse of many a fall, is low, is forgotten; an- 
ger has done its last work ; all disputes have ended, and 
the darkest sins are covered by the thickly piled clods 
of the valley ; vice, that monster of the lower region, is 
dumb and powerless, and virtue, robed in innocence, is 
waiting in silence the voice of the archangel, and the 
trump of God. 


Poverty.—Itis no honorto berich, and no disgrace 
to be poor, therefore it is exceedingly foolish to strive 
after the appearance of wealth, if we are poor, and to 
be ashamed of the poverty which circumstances have 
brought upon us. This folly is a seurce of continual 
misery, and is seldom productive of any good. 


He who is satisfied with existence so longas it shines 
brightly, forgets that snuffing the candle will not pre- 
vent it {rom burning to the socket. E 





There are only two things in which the false pro- 
fessers of all religions have agreed—to persecute all 
other sects and to plunder their own, 
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AGRICULTURAL. : 
On Preparine Seep Wueat.—Sir : I last year in- 
formed you, that I had tried the steep for wheat, recom- 
mended by Sir John Sinclair, but not with complete 
success ; yet, neverthel «ss, from what I then.saw, I de- 
termined to give it another trial. From the observations 
I made at that tire, I had reason to think that the quan- 
tity of sulphate of copper set down in Sir John’s recipe, 
was not sufficient, and that a much larger portion would 
not be injurious to the wheat; but not wishing to run 
any risk, I determined to ascertain this previous to the 
arrival of the.season for sowing. With this view I dis- 
solved 1 Ib. of the sulphate in four quarts of water ; I 
procured some seed wheat.that was very much smutted ; 
one part of this I steeped in the solution twelve, and the 
other twenty-four hours; asmall quantity of each was 
then sown ; it came up well, and when it arrived at ma- 
turity this year, not a singls grain of smut was to be 
found in it. Observing that so large a quantity did not 
affect the germination of the plant, I caused four pounds 
of the sulphate to be dissolved in a quantity of boiling 
water, to which, when a complete solution was effected, 
as much cold water was added as, when put into a prop- 
er vessel, would cover a bag of wheat six or eight inches; 
the grain was suffered to remain therein about one hour, 
and then quick lime was made use of as usual ; when 
three or four bags had passed through the mixture, some 
more water, 1 Ib. of the sulphate, were added, and 
so in continuation for every three or four bags until the 
water became foul, when a fresh ion was prepared, 
as in the first instance. The result has been a crop en- 
tirely free from smut. The extent of land sown nearly 
forty acres, and it is.the first time the same land has 
been free from this terrible disease for some years, al- 
though the salt steep has been heretofore uniformly re- 
sorted to. ‘The cost of this preparation was a mere trifle, 
as the sulphate was charged to meonly 8d. per lb.— 
Having once succeeded, I mean to pursue the same 
course, and should I live so long, I will repeat to you 
the result, be it favorable or otherwise ; for it is not by 
one or two successful experiments, at least in this case, 
we can determine upon the value of the method pursu- 
ed.—I remain yours, ay ey Nemo. 
Corn.—As the corn is now fit for working. in most 
places, and will soon be in all, we most earnestly re- 
commend to all not to let epee get the start of them. 
By timely attention to its eradication at the propsr peri- 
od, one half the labor of cultivation may be saved, and 
saved too, with a certainty of adding greatly to the value 
of the crop of corn ; for, unless the ground be kept clean 
and well stirred, no matter how fertile may be the soil, 
or howsoever well it may have been manured, i¢ will 
not yield generously. ‘There is no crop so easily af- 
fected by Sealy or s:ovenly culture ; ner are thereany 
which rewards the first or punishes the latter treatment 
with more signal discrimination. Corn, weeds, and 
grass are, from their very nature, rival enemies—they 
cannot all thrive together ; and he who wishes to suc- 
ceed with his crop of corn must take up the resolution 
to go to work from the start, and never cease working 
until it is laid by. We recollect when a boy to have 
heard an old gentleman, who was distinguished for his 
fine crops of corn, asked to explain the manner by which 
he so universally succeeded. His answer was laconic, 
but unfolded the whole mystery of the culture. ‘I keep 
my corn clean.’ ‘But then, sir, how do you manage 
“it?” ‘I keep my corn clean,’ was the reply, and so em- 
phatically given, that all further questions were sup- 
ressed ; for by this time the inquirer had learned, that 
mthe short and pithy sentence then just announced, he 
had a treatise on the culture of corn, as full of wisdom 
as —- it comprised an octavo volume.— Balt. Farmer 
& Gardner. . 


Summer Prunine.—A strong argument in favor or 


summer pruning, and also of spare ing, may be 
drawn from the following physiologica ‘data, which we 
quote from Mr. J. Gross, which every man of sci- 
ence, will appreciate as correctly stated. 

*Itis oe,» to vegetable physiologists of the pres- 
ent day, that timber on the trunk of a tree is composed 
of concentric layers, or rather cylinders of wood, each 
cylinder being the product of one year. It is likewise 
generally agreed, that the fibrous part of those cylinders 
1s an aggregate of the fibres, (or roots as they may with- 
out much impropriety be called) which originate from 
the base of each leaf bud, and descend to the ground, 
insinuating themselves between the mner bark and the 
outer sap wood, covering the surface of the latter. It is 
evident therefore and was long ago observed by Duha- 
mel, that any natural circumstances which remarkably 
increase or diminish the nusuber of leaf-buds in a tree, 
will occasion a correspondent modification in the thick- 
ness of the wood produced by them. Pruning in the 
autumn or early in the spring, diminishes the number 
of leaf-buds, and will consequently be followed by a 
thinner layer of wood than usual.’ 

The above considerations, superadded to those re- 





cently stated in the Farmer in favor-of summer pruning, 
we trust will induce some to make the experiment of 
‘innovating upon the old, but we think bad practice, of 
pruning in the autumnor spring. Thetime reeommend- 
ed for summer pruning, it will be remembered, is be- 
tween the first and second growth, late in June or early 
in July.—Genesee Farmer. 

Carrots.—The New England Farmer gives an ac- 
count of a bed-of carrots, raised in Westborough, Mass. 
‘ This carrot bed covered oneand a half acres of ground, 
was ploughed twice, harrowed and bushed. About one- 
third of the bed was manured—the rows were made by 
a machine, 13 and 18 inches apart, on the 7th day of 
June. Inharvesting, 811 bushels of carrots were taken 
trom the.bed, some of which were sold at 40 cents per 
bushel—the tops constituted the principal food for 18 
head-of cattle from October 21st to Nov. 8th. 

A brief summary will show the value of the expori- 
ment ; 

Amount of labor expended, including oxen, 14 1-2 





days, $41.50 
Manure, several loads, 7 00 
Seed, 150 
Interest on estimated value of land, 9 00 
Cost of machine for sowing, 15 00 
$73 50 


Value of 811 bushels of carrots at 40 cents per 

bushel, $324 40 
Tops, estimated value, 46 

$329 00 
Balance over and above all expenses of labor, 

manure, seed, (which last is still on hand,) © $255 00 

From this statement it will be seen that at 10 cents 
per bushel the cultivation of carrots is a saving business. 

ManGie Werrtzex and Ruta Baca.—the period 
has now arrived at which I promised to give you my 
ae of Mangle Wurtzel as a food for cows, and my 
plan of cultivating and securing them. I considerthem 
to be very valuable.. My cows fed upon them last -win- 
ter, kept in fine health and flesh, gave a large quantity 
of very rich milk which made superior butier. ‘They 
saved me much hay, and my cattle were very fond of 
them throughout the winter. Farmers should by all 
means have them or ruta baga, and indeed both, for 
their cattle. 

Mangle Wurtzel—In cultivating them, I select a 

iece of land in good tilth, draw furrows two feet and a 
half or three feet apart, which I fill with good manure. 
1 then throw a furrow from each side upon the manure, 
rake the top smooth, make a drill, drop the seed about 
ten inches apart, and cover with the rake. This should 
be done the latter part of May. I till them with the 
hoe-harrow and hand-hoe, and if need be, with the 
plough, and keep them free from weeds. The bottom 
eaves are good food for cows and hogs, and the rovt is 
benefitted by their removal. Thecrop isa very heavy 
one, though I did not ascertain the amount per acre.— 
The crop shuuld be taken in before there is a severe 
frost. ‘I'he leaves should be rung off, not cut, as that 
makes them bleed and rot. ‘They should then be placed 
in a dry, warm cellar, with the front carefully piled.—- 
Thus put away they will be good for feeding until late 
in the spring. I have not fed on sugar beets, but have 
been told by those who did so last winter, that cattle 
do not generally like them ; besides they cause them to 
scour. In Mangle Wurizel there is no mistake. 

Ruta Baga.—My plan of cultivating Ruta Baga is 
the same as above. I plant them in ali June. They 
are not injured by slight frosts, I cut off the tops and 
secure them in heaps~wcll covered with straw, and 
then with earth about 6 inches thick, which I obtain by 
digging a ditch round the heap; they should not be put 
below the surface of the ground, as they are thereby 
rendered liable to be wet and frozen, particularly on 
clay subsvils—Germantown Telegraph. 

Learnine A TRADE.--There are many people who 
dislike the name of mechanic, and would, rather than 

ut their children to a trade, tug at their business and 

ive sparingly, for the sake of giving their children a 
college education. ‘They think meanly of him who 
wears a leather apron, and is not dressed up in finery and 
show. This, we believe, is the reason why there are 
so many — and vagabends in the world. Ma- 
ny ason has been sent to college with the expectations 
of his parents highly excited—but like the fable of the 
mountain, had only prodficed a mouse. We think highly 
of our college institutions, and rejoice to see them pros- 
per; but we are more pleased to see an individual’s 
mind turned in a right current. There are hundreds 
of lawyers who would have made better mechanics and 
have obtained a more comfortable livelihood ; and there 
are, no doubt, mechanics who would stand high at the 
bar, had they been blessed with a liberal education — 
But if a child have talents, they will not remain hid; 





and no matter what his profession is, they’ will sooner 
or later burst forth. There are many distinguished in- 
dividuals in the world who, were bred in mechanical 
trades. Many of the editors-of our best journals were 
mechanics, and do credit to the staticn they occupy.— 
And our mechanics, too, generally speaking, are the most 
industrious ~~ of our.community. They are almost 
always busily employed. But it is apt to be otherwise 
with professional men. They are often dilatory, lazy. 
It is an effort fur them to bend their minds toa difficult 
pursuit. They are well informed, because they spend 
much of their time in reading; but this is unprofitable 
business unless we have something definite in view. 


WHITEWASHING ExTRAoRDINARY !—The Rev. Mr. 
Williams, whose return 10 the South Seas was noticed in 
the Herald a few days ago, gives, in one of his narratives, 
a laughable account of the effect produced on the na- 
tives of ene of the Islands by a successful attempt which 
he made to convert the coral of their shores into lime. 
After having laughed at the process of burning, which 
they believed was to cook the coral for food, what was 
their astonishment when in the morning they found the 
missionary's cottage glittering in the rising sun as white 
as snow! They danced, they sung, they shouted, they 
screamed for joy. The whole island was soon in com- 
motion, given up to wonder and curiosity. The bon tox 
immediately voted the whitewash a cosmetic and a 
Kalydor, and superlatively happy did many a swarthy 


Q | Coquette consider herself could she but enhance her 


charms by a dabof the white brush. And now party 
spirit ran high, as it will do in more civilized countries, 
as to who was or was _ not entitled to preference. One 
party =ore their superior rank and riches ; a second got 
the brush and were determimed at all events to keep it ; 
and a third-to overturn the whole, that they might ob- 
tain some of the sweepings. They did mot scruple to 
rob each other of the little share that some had been 
su happy as to procure. But soon new lime was _pre- 
pared, and in.a week not a hut, a domestic utensil, a war 
club, a garment, but was white as snow ; not an inhabi- 
tant but what had his skin painted with the most gro- 
tesque figures ; not a pig but what was similarly whiten- 
ed; even mothers might be seen in every direction ca- 

ring with extravagant gestures, and yelling with de- 
ight at the superior beauty. of their whitewashed in- 
fants.—English Paper. - 


Picture oF IsomaLite Manners —How forcibly, 
as I cast my eyes around on the asssembled group, was 
I impressed with the unalterable pic‘ ure it presented of 
Ishmalite manners. It was nearly sunset ; under the 
guidance of young boys, sheep, asses, and other cattle 
were approaching the encampment from afar; maidens 
were hastening to milk them. The more aged female 
prepared the evening meal, consisting of huge heads of 
rice, piled upon circular wooden bowls, and deluged 
with butter, while the young and old men at their devo- 
tions, bowed prostrate in the sand, their unsheathed 
swords ever ready and planted before them. The mur- 
mur of their prayers mingles with the bellowing of cam- 
els, the bleating of sheep and goats, and the deep bark 
of the shepherd dog ; altogether it is a busy scene, and 
the more interesting, that it requires little aid from the 
fancy to transport us to the days of the Patriarchs, when 
the tents of Judah, were spread over these plains, and 
Moses here tended the flocks of Jethro. A Bedouin 
now approaches : a female going forth to meet him : he 
asks for water; ‘O stranger! she replies, ‘our en- 
campment afford: no water, but milk we freely offer to 
you.’ She returns to the tent, and though it may de- 
prive her own family of their evening meal, again ap- 
proaches, modestly holding up her loose drapery to con- 
ceal her bosom, with the one hand, and gracefully pre- 
senting a bowl, ‘ the lordly dish,’ to the traveller with 
the other. He drinks ; and, with the characteristic and 
appropriate~phrase, ‘ May safety be wiih you !’ he re- 
turns the vessel to her, and resumes his journey.— Well- 
sted’s Travels in Arabia, 


Catacomss.—These are receptacles for the dead, and 
vary in size from 50 to 300 feet square ; some are two 
furlongs in length and one in breadth ; the depth has not 
been ascertained. In these, the bodies were placed, in 
a standing position, as close as they possibly could be 
placed ‘together, like soldiers when formed in a solid 
column. When the stratum is thus completed the sec 
ond course is commenced, the feet being placed upon 
the heads of those below. us one tier after another 
is filled up, until the whole cataeomb is full. Some of 
these have been already excavated to the depth of thir- 
teen tiers, and still more yet remain to be got out. In 
the area of the largest of these, more than a million 
bodies have been discovered ; and it is believed there 
are more bodies in these catacombs than the present 
population of Egypt. 
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